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PREFACE. 



Many truths lie buried in the dark depth of the past 
covered over by numerous strata of forgotten events. I pro- 
pose to dig up one of them, one that would have to combat 
the history of the primitive ages as it is commonly accepted 
ana also the cherished theories of the scholars of the east and 
the west, both old and new. What I fear is that the importance 
of the discovery may fail to attract the attention of the learn- 
ed world throu^ my own insignificance, utterly unknown to 
fame as I am. But I consider the task I have set upon my- 
self to be of great moment, and nothing undaunted I intend 
to strike out the path, for diligence in the cause of truth is 
destined to bring its reward and recognition of the truth 
itself 

I begin by recapitulating first the results of my investi- 
gation to create, if possible, an interest in the subject at the 
outset. They are the following: — 

I. A great war broke out in the remote old days between 
'the Indian Aryans and the Phoenicians in which the latter 

were defeated and compelled to leave wholly or partially the 
land of the Aryans. 

II. Most of the Suktas of the RiG Veda either describe 
or refer to this and many other wars. 

III. The Rig Veda, therefore, is not a poem only but a 
history. The current meanings of most of the Suktas will 
accordingly have to be altered and the RiG Veda Sanhita 
itself explained in a way different from the accepted one. 

IV. The Phoenicians were the first of the civilized na- 
tions of Xhfi world. The civilization of Assyria, Babylonia, 
Egypt, Greece and other ancient countries owed its origin 
to the union of the civilizatlotv o? \.\v^ Kx^^xv^ n^SjC^ "Cfcas^ ^ 
the Phoeiji ci an s. 
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V. The Phcenicians originally lived in Afghanistan 
some part of India, whence driven out they migrated 
dually westwards. While still residing in the neight 
hood of India they colonized and traded with Arabia 
the countries bordering on the Red Sea and the Medit 
nean Sea. 

VI. The Phoenicians had colonies in many coun 
from each of which they were driven away by the nai 
after severe struggles. In this way they were expelled \ 
India, Egypt, Greece, and Rome, or they mixed with 
natives when they lost their supremacy in those countries 

VII. The primitive civilization of the world was 1 
long before the time known to us. 

VIII. In ancient time the Red Sea and the Medite 
nean Sea were connected together by a strait through wi 
the Phoenician and Aryan trading ships entered the M 
terranean Sea and Indian goods wert taken to Europe, 
that passage gradually silted up the connection betw 
India and Europe broke off. 

These conclusions will lead on to many others whic 
is neither the place nor the time to dilate upen. They 
sure to revolutionize the history of the world, chalk 
a new path for linguistic researches, and recast the cfassiii 
tion of the human races when the agitation caused by tl 
novelty has calmed down and they have found accepta^ 
with the learned world. A careful investigation, I am confidi 
will reveal the truth of these statements to honest enquifi 
and the feeble track I lay out will before long turn to a hi 
road in skilled hands of willing labourers in the cause. ^ 

m 
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THE PANIS. 




The word Pant occurs in not less 


than 36 riks of the 


Rwi Veda. It is 


used in one form ' 


or another in all the 


Mandalas except 1 


the fifth and the ninth, the forms being 


Panih, Panim^ Paneen and Panayah. In the Sukta no. io8 


alone of the tenth 


mandala the word 


is employed eight 


times. A list of 


the riks containing 


the word is given 


below : — 
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VIII . 26 . , 10 

» ■ 75 7 

n 97 2 

X 67 6 

108 

There are 11 riks in the io8th Sukta of the 
mandala, and in six of them Pant \s th^ god. In soi 
the books the god is mentioned as Panayah, and in c 
as Panaydsura, 

It should be noted here that the names of the 
and the Rishis with which each Sukta begins were seb 
long after the collection of the Vedas. These were d 
mined in the Index known as the Anukramanee, 
Anukramanee which has been followed in the Rik-Sa 
in adopting the names of the gods and the rishis^ was 
posed by Katyayana. Katyayana came after Ydska^ anc 
therefore evident that the names were invented many 
turies afterwards without having any historic truth in tl 
There is nothing in the 5«>&/<»^ themselves which can tl 
any light in elucidating these words. Moreover in son^ 
the riks two or three names are mentioned of wTiich only 

i 

is to be taken as the god. It is clear the commen 
himself was at a loss to decide the point. It woul< 
have been the case had the composer of the Sukta mad 
selection himself. Had he done so he would syrely 
mentioned only one god instead of many. Take for exa 
the 58th Sukta of the fourth mandala. The gt)ds na 
therein are : — -^^«/ (Fire), Surya (the Sun), Ap (Water), 
(the Cows), or Ghrita (clarified butter). The same rem 
apply to the use of the names of the rishis, vide th 
Sukta of the fifth mandala in which the nnmes of the 
are : -KumXka, the son of Atri, or Krisa, the son of 
or both. The inference therefore is that the names of 
rishis, the gods and the chhandas heralding each S\ 
were inserted many years after the composition o 
Sa/^//i/a itself, and must accordmg\y be ^L^^V^tv ^X. xXv^'i 
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per worth. Pant and Asura are two different words with 
different meanings. The Pants were not Asuras. The ap- 
plication of the word Panydsura as the name of the god in 
the io8th rik^ quoted above, is to be taken to date from the 
Pauranic period and not the Vedic. 






THE STEALING OF COWS. 

The stealing of cows by the Pants forms one of the 
nnost important factors of the Rik-Sanhita. The Suktas in 
which the Pants are mentioned, in which allusion is made 
to cows, or in which Indra is the god, are mostly related; 
directly or indirectly, to the stealing of cows. The com- 
mentator Siyandchdrya admits this to be the case almost 
everywhere. Mr. Romesh Chunder Dutt, following the foot- 
steps of Professor Max MuUer, finds those of the Suktas or 
riks to contain the story of the stealing of cows in which 
the word Pant occurs, and considers the views of S^yana as 
farfetched with regard to other Suktas and riks. 

In the commentary Siyana makes reference to the 
Pants in explaining S-ukta 33 of the first mandala (Vide 
-pat^e 70 of Mr. Dutt^s edition), which runs : **Desiring to get 
back the cows, stolen by the Asuras known as the Pants, 
&c." Mr. Dutt rejects this allusion to the Pants on the 
ground %hAt they are rwDt mentioned in the Sukta. The list 
I have prepared will, however, show that the word Pant 
does occur'in rik 3 of the Sukta and it may be noticed that 
Mr; Dutt has made no attempt to prove Siyana wrong in 
his explanation there In my opinion Siyana's exposition 
appears to be the correct one when we study tbe Sukta as a 
whole. Siyana refers again to the story of the stealing of 
cows When he begins his commentary on Mandala II, 
Sukta 24^ rik 6, and states how the homes of the Asuras of 
the Pani tribe were burned by the messengers of the Devas 
(gods) when they were discovettA mV5cL >Jss8t ^fiuckwi. ^jcs^^^^ 
the hooqd Saramd. Sukta \<A oi ticsfc \3»5Cti mandala ^^ 
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guide in opening up the secrets of those sacred books, 
must however at the outset say that my acknowledgme 
are *due to the scholars who have already taken the lead 
unfolding the mysteries of the Vedas, as also to Mr. R. 
Dutt in- particular. 

The dispute is in regard to the correct meaning of I 
three words, Pant, Saramd and go. For the meaning of t 
first Prof: Max MuUer depends on the meaning of the secoi 
According to Prof. Kuhan, Saramd means storm. He sj 
that Saramd is only a different form of the Teutonic Sto\ 
and the Greek herme. The word Saramd is derived from t 
root Sar with the suffix amd^ and Sar means to go. Sarai 
therefore means a runner or one who goes quickly. E 
storm or wind does not appear to be the correct meaning 
the word Saramd as used in the Vedas. There Sarat 
is a messenger of Indra ; she seeks out the lost cows a 
goes about to distant places. For her services she is reward- 
with food for her son, (I. 62. 3) and she gets a large quanti 
of rtiilk from Indra and others (I. 72. 8). So Saramd cann 
m^an the storm or the wind. 

Prof. Max Muller would think that Saramd and tl 
early dawn were one and the same thing. He says : *Thei 
can be little doubt that she (Saramd) was meant for the earl 
dawn, and not for the storm. In the ancient hymns of tl 
Rig Veda she is never spoken of as a dog, nor cai> we fin 
there the slightest allusion to her canine nature. This is ev 
dentlya later thought.** Science of Language, Vol.*II. P. 51 
I agree with the learned Professor in holding tha 
Saramd was not a dog. The Pant's concealed the cows : Sai 
amd discovered them and informed Indra. It would appea 
that in those days whoever found out a lost thing afte 
a careful search— an informer — was called Saramd, ani 
naturally the word came to mean a dog long after {he Vedi 
days. To reconcile the meaning of the word in the Veda 
Sdyana ascribes to her supernatural powers^ or how could 
dog speak ? Nothing was impossible m iVveXawA o^L \.>^^ ^c 
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In the Rig Veda Sarantd has been given a number 
of attributes. She is the messenger of Indra (X. io8. 2) ; 
she is beautiful, fortunate (X. 108. 5) ; she is fair-footed or 
swift-footed. Surely these cannot be attributed to a dog. 

Prof: Max Muller says: ''It is Ushds, the Dawn, who 
wakes first (I. 123. i) ; who comes first to the morning prayer 
(I. 123. 2). The sun follows behind as a man follows a wo- 
maji (Rv I. 115. 2). Of whom is it said, as of Sarami, that 
she brings to light the precious things hidden in darkness ? 
It IS Ushds, the Dawn, who reveals the bright treasures that 
were covered by the gloom (I. 123. 6). She crosses the water 
unhurt (VI. 64. 4) ; she lays open the ends of heaven 
(1. 92 II); those very ends where, as the Fanis said, the 
cows were to be found. She is said to break the strongholds 
and bring 4>ack the cows (VII. 75. 7 ; 79. 4). It is she who, 
like Saramd, distributes wealth among the sons of men 
(!• 92. 3 ; 123. 3). She possesses the cows (I. 123. I2, &c.) ; 
she is even called the mother of the cows (IV. 52. 2). The 
Angiras, we read, asked her for the cov/s (VI. 65. 5), and 
the doors of the dark stable are said to be opened by her 
(IV. 512) In one place her splendour is said to be spread- 
- ing as if she were driving forth cattle (I. 92. 12) ; in another 
the splendours of the Dawn are themselves called a drove of 
cows (IV. 51. 8 ; 52. 5). Again, as it was said of Saramd 
that she-foilows the right path, the path which all heavenly 
powers are ordained to follow, so it is particularly, said of the 
Dawn that she walks in the right way (I. 124. 3 ; 113. 12). 
Nay even the Panis, to whom Saramd was sent to claim the 
cows, are mentioned together with UshAs, the Dawn. She 
is asked to wake those who worship the gods, but not to 
wake the Panis (I. 124. 10). In another passage (IV. 51. 3) 
it is said that the Panis ought to sleep in the midst of dark- 
ness, while the Dawn rises to bring treasures for man. 

It is more than probable, therefore, that Saramd was 
but one of the many names ot lYi^ Ti^v^t^^' 

, Science oC l^^tx^M^^e^.NoXAVv^ S^*^— V-'^^ 
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' From these the Professor concludes that Saramd an 
Ushd or the dawn are the same thing. But I am unable t 
subscribe to this view. If Saramd could not be the storm, ; 
could neither be the dog. It is absurd that such epithets s 
fair-footed and beautiful should qualify a dog, or that sue 
expressions as returning to Indra and crossing a streat 
should be predicated of a storm. 

The learned Professor was evidently so charmed ij^it 
the Greek stories of the light, the darkness and the dawi 
that he was led to trace the allegory in the Vedas evei 
And it was very natural. The son of a famous Germa 
poet he was taught from his infancy to look upon the worl 
with the eyes of a poet as full of poetry. He loved poetr 
and saw it everywhere in nature all around. To him th 
Rig Veda therefore was nothing but a poem, a book c 
hymns, and hence the allegorical expositions. Thus whs 
was meant to be a history was taken to be a poem. Let ni 
however point out that the RiG Veda is not a poem but 
history, the first and the most ancienjt history of the wori( 
It is impossible for a nation to have a poem without havin 
a history of its own. Prof : Max Muller would even trac 
the origin of the Trojan war in the epic of the imports 
Homer to the stories of the Pants and Saramd in the Ri 
Veda. 

To discover the original meaning of old and'-obsolet 
words it is necessary to know (i) the condition or histor 
of the then society, (2) the intellectual progress attained b 
the men of the time, and (3) the changes in the meanin 
which the words themselves have undergone from time t 
time. I would only point out here that at least the first tw 
requisites were not fulfilled by the Western scholars in asce: 
taining the meaning of the Vedic words. In fact the allege 
rical explanations they have given to various words r 
passages of the RiG Veda would point to an intellec 
state of our forefathers which it was not possible for tl 
to have attained in those early days, Developme^jt of 
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Imagination must follow, and not precedie th6 nnaturity of 
the Intellect. • < ' 

The misconceptions of the Westerp scholars are more- 
over largely due to their acceptance of the current meanings 
of the Vedic words in explaining long-forgottAn ideas and 
usages. It should be remembered that the modern meanings 
of words have reference to the modern state of the human 
society. An attempt to explain the Vedas, which are four 
or five thousand years old, in the light of present day signifi- 
cation of words is undoubtedly vain and useless. In two ior 
three hundred years even ttiany words and their meanings as 
well become obsolete and antiquated What wonder, there- 
fore, that a large number of words of an ancient work like 
the Vedas should be entirely forgotten after the lapse of so 
many centuries ? The use of many words in their original 
Vedic sense has been forbidden even after the days of 
S&yana. The dictionaries which are the repositories of 
words and their meanings were themselves compiled long 
after the Vedas when a great many of the words had lost 
their etymological signification ; and the grammar has only 
puzzled the scholars in arriving at the correct import of the 
Vedic words, as it deals with but a few of the various mean- 
ings which particular words conveyed. Hence it is that the 
principal Vedic words have been made to mean what was 
not contemplated by the sages of old who used them first 
The words Saramd^ Parti, Go, Indra, Soma, the twins Asvi, 
etc, are of this class and difficult to unravel. 



THE MEANING OF THE WORD 

PANI. 

I wish Prof. Max Muller had taken the same pains to 
ascertain tjie meaning of the word Pani as he had done for 
Saramd. To get at the correct meaning of the latter it is 
desirable that we should first know the correct meaning of 
the formy And So I begin with the word Pani. 
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I have already said that the word Pani is mentionedi 
less than 36 times in the RiG Veda The word Pani foi( 
as it were the backbone of the RiG Veda : it is the key ti| 
unfolds the meaning of the sacred book. Not only do \ 
stories of Saramd and Pani^ but also a good many 
depend for their proper interpretation upon the con 
meaning of the word Pani itself. The rules of grami 
relating to numbers and inflections have not been ob^i 
in the RiG Veda and it is not unusual for a word in 
singular number to denote plural ideas or objects. I 

(i) The expression Revatd Panind (4. 25. 7) shows t) 
the Panis were rich. 

(2) The expression Paner maneeshdm (3. 58. 2) shq 
that the Panis were wise. i 

(3) Abasam Panim (6. 61. i) would show that the P4 
were given to introspection. j 

(4) The rik 7-6-3 tells us that the Panis did not perfdj 
any Yafnas or sacrifices ; were garrulous, arrogant 
haughty ; had no respect for Yajnas^ and Were Dasyt 
ie,^ idlers or robbers. According to Sdyana they w< 
usurers also. 

(5) In I. 33. 3 the word Pani is used for traders. I 
Dutt, evidently following the European scholars, adopts t 
meaning of the term as traders in this rik. It is therefi 
clear that the Panis were a trading people ani sold thir 
for their value. 

(6) Theri>&6. 51 14 represents the /*/i«i> as gluttons. I 
their voracious eating they were regarded as monsters. T 
word is also explained to mean illiterate traders. 

All these would go to show that the word Pani coi 
never mean darkness. It must mean men or some en 
tures akin to men. They were indeed a nation of trad< 
without sacrifices, selfish, illiterate and usurious. . 

A nation of traders of those ancient days recal 
Phoenicians of old, for they were Ihe only trading D( 
t/jen. In tho^e days the Phoenidans vjex^ Vtvo^x 
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JPanis. The Aryans spoke of them as the Panih and the 
Romans as the Punic, 

The question now is, how did the Pants come to be the 
neighbours of the Aryans ? 

Prof. Keightly says that the Phoenicians called them- 
selves Kedmus In the Semitic language Keddum means the 
East, it is probable that the Phoenicians came from the 
cast ^and so gloried in the name of Kedmus, i.e.^ an Eastern 
people. This again would show that civilization had travelled 
from the east and had not its origin in Egypt. 

Herodotus, known in the West as the father of History, 
was born in Asia Minor in 434 B. C. He travelled over 
many countries and recorded the experiences of his travels. 
He says: 'The more learned of the Persians assert the 
Phoenicians^ to have been the original exciters of contention. 
This nation migrated from the borders of the Red Sea to 
the place of their present settlement, and soon distinguished 
themselves by their long and enterprising voyages. They 
exported to Argos, amongst other places, the produce of 
Egypt and Asia."— Chapter I. Book I. 

Prof Larchar of Ireland says : **Some authors make the 
Phoenicians to have originated from the Persian Gulf." And 
in Pockock's 'India in Greece* we have (vide page 218)1 
**There to the north dwelt the singularly ingenious and 
enterprising ^people of Phoenicia. Their first home was 
Afghanistan" 

I could multiply such quotations in support of my 
views. These lead me to conclude that from Afghanistan 
the Phoenicians went to the coast of the Persian Gulf, from 
the Persian Gulf to the borders of the Red Sea in Arabia and 
thence to Phoenicia, their last colony and home. I should 
like to observe here that they had, before their occupation of 
Phoenicia, Qolonized Egypt and the islands of the Mediter- 
ranean Sea. They had colonies in Greece and in the ad- 
jacent countries even. In fact vj\l\\ \}^^'?>^cfcTv\Ov^^'5.5^\^'^^w>a> 
the light cf civilization traveWed t\om \.V^ ^^'a^- V^ ^^^ h^^^x* 
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•' The Phcenieians held their own civilization to be 
most ancient and declared it to be thirty thousand yi 
old. iThere is however no doubt that they were one of 
first civilized nations of the world, if not the first, and 
Phoenicia was not their first home. Instead of tracing tl 
to their first settlements on the coasts of Arabia or P( 
or in Afghanistan the historians of Europe have loc 
them at once in Phoenicia, and hence the mistake that j^i 
to the origin of all civilization in Egypt. I would not 
cuss here the question whether Afghanistan was the 
home of the Phoenicians or not. But I would affirm 
the Pants or Panih of the RiG Veda were the same pei 
as the ancient Phoenicians of Afghanistan. 



THE MEANING OF THE WORD 

GO. 

After ascertaining the meaning of the word Pani I tl 
up next the Vedic word Go Saramd will be the last wj 
of my investigation. 

The word go occurs in almost all the riks in ^ich ' 
word Pani is used, and also in those Sutras in which Ini 
is the god or Ushd is the goddess. Prof. Max Muller 
generally explained go as the rays of the Sun.* 1 have 
yet been able to know how other Western scholars expl 
the word. Mr. Dutt has followed Prof. Max Muller \ 
has presented his view as shared by a number of Vc 
scholars. Sdyana interprets the word as water in cert 
passages, and as the rays of the Sun in others, vide 4. 5 
and 4. 52. 2. There are, again, places where he gives no 
nonym for the word at all 

SAyana flourished in the fourteenth century A, D., w 

the Sanscrit vocabulary had been almost perfected. ' 

word^^ then had for its synonyms — Heaven, ray, thuir 

the moon, the sun, animal, the cow -sacrifice, c(^, wi 
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organ or sense, word, etc. And yet with all these before 
him Siyana did not try to explain away the word go when 
he came across it in the incidents relating to the theft of the 
go by the Pants. A reference to the various passages will 
show that in such cases he has taken the word go to mean 
the cow or cows and not the rays of the sun. 

Let us see how the Rig Veda can itself help us in 
ascertaining, the meaning of the word go. 

It is said in 4.584 that the Panis kept concealed in the 
go three kinds of butter and the gods came to know of it. 
It is absurd to suppose that go which produced milk, curd 
and butter were rays of the sun and not cows. There can- 
not be the least doubt that go meant cows. 

The conversation between the Panis and Saramd in 
the 108th Sukta of the tenth mandalay as translated into 
Bengali by Mr. Dutt, convincingly shows that the word go 
could not mean any thing but cows^ that it meant some ani- 
mal and not rays of the sun. 

I quote below the passage as rendered in English by 
Professor Max Muller: — 

(i) The Panis said : 'With what intention did Sarami reach this 
place ! (or the way is far, and leads tortuously away. What was your 
wish with us ? How was the night ? How did you cross the waters of 
the Ras^ ? 

(2) Saramd said : 'I come, sent as the messenger of Indra, desir- 
ing, O Panis, your great treasures ; this preserved me from the fear of 
crossing and thus I crossed the waters of the Rasd.' 

(3) The Panis : 'What kind of man is Indra, O Saramd? What is 
his look, he as whose messenger thou camest from afar ? Let him come 
hither, and we will make friends with him, and then he may be the 
cowherd of our cows.' 

(4) Saramd : 'I do not know that he is to be subdued, for it is he 
himself that subdues, he as whose messenger I came hither from afar. 
Deep streams do not overwhelm him ; you, Panis, will lie prostrate, 
killed by Iifdra.' 

(5) The Panis : 'These are the cows, O Saramd, which thou de- 
sirest, flying about the ends of the sky, O darling. Who would give 
them up Jp thee without fighting ? for our weapons too are sharp.' 
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(6) Saramd : * Though your words, O Panis, be unconqaen 
though your wretched bodies be arrowproof, though the way to 
be hard to go, Brihaspati will not bless you for either.' 

(7) The Panis : *That store, O Saramd, is fastened to the n 
furnished with cows, horses, and treasures. Panis watch it whc 
good watchers ; thou art come in vain to this bright place.' 

(8) Saram^ : 'Let only the Rishis come here fired with Si 
Ayasya (Indra) and the ninefold Angiras ; they will divide this st 
of cows ; then the Panis will vomit out this speech.' 

(9) The Panis : *Art thou, O Sarami, come hither driven b] 
violence of the Gods ? Let us make thee our sister, do not go a 
again ; we will give thee part of the cows, O darling.' 

(10) Saram^ : * I know nothing of brotherhood or sisterhood; 
dra knows it and the awful Angiras. They seemed. to me anxioui 
their qows when I came ; therefore get away from here, O Panis, 
away.' 

(i i) 'Go far away, Panis, far away ; let the cows come out strai] 
the cows which Brihaspati found hid away. Soma, the stones, and 
wise Rishis.' 



THE MEANING OF THE WORD 

SABAMA. 

If Pani means the Phoenician merchant and go the c 
it can easily be understood that Saramd cannot mean eit 
the (she) Dog of the gods or the Dawn. Professors W 
Muller, Monier Williams and others have taken* the Ve 
story of the theft of cows as an allegorical representat 
of the conflict between light and darkness or day and nig 
Hence they have explained a good many rtks as hyigns 
praise of Nature. I am sure these scholars have not 
every step followed the proper meaning of the Vedic woi 
but have adopted what they themselves thought to be th 
plausible meaning. i 

Saramd introduces herself to the Panis as t^P mesaj 

ger of Indra. I can safely affirm without stopping to \ 

quire who Indra, was, that Sarami is neither a do^, nor 4 

Dawn, but she is human and she \a a vjom^xv. \\. ^^ 
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interest to note that the Panis do not ask her who sfu is^ but 
who Indra is, by whom she is sent to them. It is evident 
she is already known to them. The very conversation be-, 
tween them shows that they are not strangers. This leads 
me to infer that by Saramd is meant those Pani-women who 
with their children had been imprisoned by the Aitgiras. 

• The Angiras and their party had compelled these Saramds 
or messengers to capitulate for them with the Panis. They 
could not leave their children without making due provisions 
for them (1-62-3) as they were aftaid of being detained by 
the Panis. Or it may be that the Angiras forced the mothers 
to go out to the Panis as their messengers and kept the 
children as hostages for the successful performance of their 
duty. 

It would seem that for some reason or other the study 
of the Rig Veda was for many centuries forbidden, and so 
the present confusion about the meaning of the Vedic words, 
The age of the Puranas evidently had its origin in an 
attempt to discover the original meaning of those words. In 
their ignorance of the proper signification of the epithets 
the commentators thought out gods and goddesses hoping to 
give a rational explanation of the sacred books. Thus they 
were led to ascribe to inanimate objects desires and functions 
which they could never exercise or possess, forgetting that 
the words in question in the Vedas related to tnen and tkeir 
actions. And thus did the age of the Puranas or Mythology 
come into existence clothing the Vedas with absurdities. 

* Still however in the hands of the Indian scholars like Sdyana 
and others the Vedas were not wholly divested of their his- 
torical garb. But the WesteMi scholars, on the other hand, 
led by Professor Max MuUer, have gone a step further— they 
have declared the Vedas to be nothing more than hymns in 
praise of Nature. Hence the difference in the interpretations 
of the Rig Veda by the savants of the East and the West. 
Investing the Vedas with mythical vd^«& ?^?j^^ii.\»& xei^x- 

pretcd Saramd to be the Dog*me%%'&tvswt ol ^^ ^|5S^^> ^«^^^ 
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to Max MuUer and his followers she is only the storm or tl 
Dawn to suit their theory that the Vedas are but a coUectit 
of hymns. In the latter is lost the vestige of historic wor 
of the Vedas that is still traceable in the former. I am l 
to discard both these views I accept the Vedas as a histo 
recording the actions of men — that this view is correct w 
be amply demonstrated in this treatise. 

Sukta io8, quoted above, if properly interpreted, jw 
show that Sarami could have been nothing but a woma 
In fact the expressions used therein cannot be correctly ai 
rationally explained except in relation to man. For tl 
and various other reasons I have interpreted Saramd as ; 
imprisoned (or prisoner) Pant (Phoenician) woman. 

Another point worthy of notice in this connection 
that all primitive words originally meant objects or thitij 
Abstract or« metaphorical meanings, as they implied intelU 
tual development, came in long afterwards. The RiG Vei 
was composed in the primitive age of words and it w 
almost impossible for them to have been used metapho 
cally at that stage. The metaphorical and allegorical inti 
pretation of the Vedas by the Western scholars cannot thei 
fore be considered sound and reasonable. 



THE CAUSE OF THE WAR. , . 

I may now say with Sdyana that the Pants stole tl 
cows of the Angirds or of their friends. The Angirds d 
feated the Pants with the help of Indra and other poweH 
allies and regained their cows. I must however admit hd 
that I am not yet certain whether the Panis stole the coi 
of the Angiras or the Angiras attempted to take by force tl 
cows belonging to the Panis, for the Angiras and their pan 
sans would not unoften seize the cows of others : vi^e SukI 
6-45-24 and 6-45-32. This shows that the Angiras w<H| 
ask for cows from Kavitsa and Brtbu. Some of the owwi 
would part with their cows witViout anv o\>\ee\AOTv\.ow 



fciSdi 
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their friendship with the Angiras, but some wouUl object and 
a fearful strife would ensue. The Angiras would ask the 
Fanis to give them their cows, but they would not do so 
willingly. So the Angiras sometimes took their cows by 
force— vide 1-93-4. Many of the Aryan families were afVaid 
of the Angiras and they would not oppose them. But the 
Panis were rich and powerful and possessed many hill forts 
and fortified towns : 6-45-9. So they were not afraid to defy 
the Angiras. ♦ 

In riks 4-93-1 and 1-39-6 the cow is mentioned as an 
article of food. It is therefore evident that the Angiras were 
in the habit of taking, beef and other meat. I have shown 
before elsewhere in my Bengali Journal the Anjali^ Part 12, 
Vol. I) that the Indian Aryans used to take animal food 
and intoxicating drinks, for which they fought amongst them- 
selves I am not yet sure if the Panis were Aryans, but there 
is no doubt that they had a terrific quarrel with the flesh- 
eating Angiras and their party for their cows and other cattle. 

It is now necessary to determine who the Angiras were. 
They were the principal branch of the Aryans. Rik 2-24-6 
describes them as learned. Brahmanspati or Brihaspati was 
their leader or headman. In r/^ 5- loi-i Sdy an a interprets 
Brahmani in relation to the caste or the family of the 
Brahmans or the Angiras. This would show that the 
Brahtnans, of the later days were no other than the Angiras 
of the Vedic period. The word Brahmavih occurs in rik 
9-33-1. SAyana explains it as Mantraih that is by incanta- 
* tions or t}ie sacred words. According to Pandit Ramanath 
Sarasvati the word means by the worshippers. Mr. Dutt 
however following Professor Wilson (and perhaps accepting 
the reading Nibrahmavih) makes it mean by those who were 
unable to accept the mantras^ but says in the note that the 
meaning of the passage is not clear. I think the meaning 
would be clear enough if the word were taken to denote 
the Angiras. It should be remembexeA \!Ba.\. ^c^^x^vw^ \5^ 
Siyam the Brahmans are the descetvA^tsXs ol n2c«. Kw^x-^^* 
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The Angiras were flesh-eaters whilst the Panis were 
cowherds. That the flesh-eaters would often oppress the 
herdsmen can easily be understood. The Panis prepared 
three kinds of articles of food from the milk of their cows. 
Sdyana has described them as Ksheer or condensed milk, 
Dadhi or curd and Ghrita or clarified butter. I think the 
Persian Panir (cheesed is one of these three preparations. 
Most probably it is a modification of the first vcondensed 
milk). The article was first prepared by the Panis and so 
the name Panir The Panis not only made these prepara- 
tions but also traded in them, and hence their love and care 
of cows and other cattle. Their rivals the Angiras, however, 
would kill the animals for the sake of their meat. Their 
interests were thus diametrically opposed and they fought 
for the cows. I hold the Angiras to have been the ag- 
gressors. 

I should mention here that to make the various pre- 
parations of milk the Panis required earthen pots and there- 
fore knew the art of pottery and other kindred arts for 
making the requisite tools, etc. They also knew the art of 
cooking. The god ^^Chatuh SringaK^ that is, having four 
horns, was nothing but a rod for churning milk and was 
used for preparing clarified butter. Another instrument was 
named the Dasa Yantra Utsa (6-44- 24^ It must have been 
a sort of lactometer. Different Vedic scholars hjw^ explain- 
ed it differently though. There is however no doubt that 
the Panis knew how to cook and used to take cooked food. 
But the Angiras simply roasted their meat and other articles 
of food before taking them. This operation of roasting was 
known by such names as Kratu and Yajna^ 1.^., sacrifice. 
It may be that particular terms were applied as the occasions 
were ordinary or special. The Angiras hated the Panis and 
called them Akratu and Ayajna (that is men who did not 
perform the sacrifice), as the latter were not in the habit 
of roasting their articles of food. On the other hand it can 
easily be imagined that the Panis treated t)cie Rxv^vx^s va\>Oci 
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contempt for their sacrificial observances. Such epithets as 
vain, arrogant, etc., applied to the Panis would show that 
the feeling of hatred originated with them. The hatred of 
the Angiras was merely reciprocal. The fact that the Panis 
were more advanced would only confirm my theory. 



.•-•. 



THE RIVALS. 

In ancient times it was imppssible for men to live in 
villages as at present. If they were afraid of the depreda- 
tions of wild beasts, they were no less afraid of the outrages 
of human enemies which were yet more violent. For. this 
the custom then was to live in Gosthis that is clans or 
communities. The Panis formed one such clan and they 
were further subdivided into houses or families. Each clan 
or house in those days lived in what is now called a Busti 
in the Upper Provinces of India. The hustis or localities 
were known as nagars or towns. The towns were protected 
by walls or trenches around them. I have already said 
that the Panis had many towns and forts and also an army. 
The clans of the Asuras, the Iltdis, the AAis, the Ba/s, etc., 
were friends of the Pants and were opposed to the Angirds^ 
the Agnis, the BayAsl the Marilts^ etc. The war they were 
engaged in might fitly be called the first Kurukshetra war. 
I believe, all the rising families of ancient India took part 
in this great fight siding with one or the other party, and 
I have no doubt that branches of the Ddsa or the primitive 
families also had their share in it. 

I take Agni, BayH, MarUt and others to represent dif- 
ferent families or clans like the Panis. This I could prove 
not only from the RiG Veda but from various other ancient 
works also. It is easy to see that the terms as used in the 
Suktas of the Vedas refer to men. Their present interpreta- 
tion to denote natural phenomena or the elements in the 
various passages in which they occwt vtv W^ N tA^&^ \^ \sn!qs^^ 
modern : the words originaWy me?Ltv\. ^^.tccNvti'^ c\ Tcw^Tv^\ssiX 
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underwent a change in. the course of time to acquire tl 
present meaning. Professors Max MuUer, Kuhan and oth 
have tried to fix their meaning tracing them to their roi 
It should be remembered that the Vedic words had aires 
lost their original import when their roots were formulat 
and an attempt to explain them in the light subsequen 
obtained could not meet with unqualified success. 

The Panis and their party have in many places be 
mentioned as Adevas (« = no or not, and ^i!w«j=gods). 
is therefore not strange if their enemies, the Angiras a 
their friends have been called Devas, The word Arya is 
comparatively modern origin though it, like the word Dd. 
occurs in several Suktas, and so I cannot agree with the 
who hold the Vedic war to have been a war between Aryd 
and non-Aryans. The word Arya came to be applied to ; 
the clans including the Panis, the Asuras, the Bals^ t 
Angiras and others, at a later period. 

The frequent application in the RiG Veda of the wor 
pArva (old) and n^tana (new) is worthy of notice, as also ti 
mention of Indra as K«z/rf— a word used to qualify oth 
gods also. According to Mr. Dutt yuvd in several plac 
mtdSis young. But I think it means new to distinguish tl 
Indra of later days from the Indra of old. The constant ui 
of these three vfords—purva^ nitana and yuvd lead me ♦ 
infer that the RiG Veda contains a description* not of oi 
but of two great wars— one the Panik or Phoenician and tl 
other the Asirik or pertaining to the AsAras. The Phoenicia 
war was the earlier of the two and it was in the days wh<j 
the old rishis or sages flourished : the Asurik war came aft< 
when new rishis appeared. The indra who figured in tj 
Panik war had not the distinctive term yuvd which chan 
terised the Indra of the Asurik war. There may be Suki 
relating to other wars, but these two were the n\ost terril 
and lasted long. 

The Panis were not, however, the only trading peo] 
in those old Yedxc days. Many ol\vet x\a\\ot\^ jitv^ xi 
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either singly or jointly with the Panis traded in various 
parts of the then known world. Perhaps all or most of 
them sided with the Panis while some families of the Panis 
themselves espoused the cause of the Angiras, vide riks 31, 
32 and 33 of Sukta 45, mandala 6, regarding the Brtbus, 
These Bribus, I think, were no other than the modern Brahui 
or Brahoe of Beluchistan for which reference may be made 
to Chamber's Encyclopaedia, Vol II, or Encyclopaedia Bri- 
tannica, Vol. III. They were skilled carpenters. The 
Tvastds were a branch of these Bribus, Professor Max MuUer 
has given an account of the Bribus in Vol. II of his "Chips 
from a German Workshop.'* According to him they were a 
family of carpenters from whom the Rhibhiis also learnt the 
art. I think the RhibhAs who were allies of the Angiras 
learnt the art of carpentry from the Bribus who sided with 
the Panis. The fact is that all of them were men and not 
gods: vide Suktas 20 and 40 of the first mandala. 

The word PAshd is mentioned in Sukta 42 of the first 
Mandala and also in several other Suktas. The Angiras 
were not acquainted with the whereabouts of the Panis and 
so sought the help of the Pushas in finding them out. The 
Pushas livere thus the guide of the Angiras. 

If we eliminate the more modern and the special Suktas 
we shall find that the RiG Veda is a history of the Panik 
and the "Asurik wars. The gods mentioned in them were 
friends of one or other of the parties engaged in the wars. 
• They were all different branches of the ancient human race 
and not gods of the elements, nor deified powers of Nature, 



•:o:- 



MUTUAL HOSTILITY. 

I have already said that the Angiras were hated by the 
Panis for their sacrificial rites. In fact the hatred was 
carried so far that the Panis appeared wherever the An^vtaa 
performed theit sacrifices and c^.\xs^A ^Te^'t dX'sX.xx^'^^^^^ 'Vc^r. 
Angiras retaliated by semns atvd de^^xc^Yxtv^ 'v^^ co^^sw^- 
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dities as butter and cheese, of the Fatiis. The practice • 
offering up ghee or clarified butter to the sacred fire may 1 
traced to the attempt of the Angiras to burn the ^//^^ the 
obtained by plunder from the Panis. In this act the Angin 
had the support of their friends Mitra and Varuna : vi< 
1-2-7 5>^ which they invoked the latter to their help. 

Mercilessness in the treatment of the fallen enemy chara 
terised the spirit of vengeance in those remote old day^. 1 
cannot say that the humanitarian civilisation of the preset 
day is without any trace of it. The captives were then ke| 
in dark dungeons strongly bound in chains or cords, in tl 
custody of the Varunas who acted as gaolers and were know 
as Pasees or Binders. It was the duty of the latter to secui 
the enemies in the field of battle when conquered and pi 
them in chains. Sometimes they would go out as piraU 
and surprise their enemies whom they would bring away J 
chains or cords. In the Suktas 24 and 25 of the fin 
mandala the rishi is mentioned as Sinah Sep which^woul 
appear to have been used as a general term for the Phoenicia 
prisoners These Suktas describe how they were secure 
by means of pds^ that is, chain or cord. The following pa 
sages will help to make me clear : — ^ 

"Of the gods of various orders, whose graceful nanc 
shall I utter? Who will again set me free in this wide worl 
that I may see my parents ?'* • • 1-24- 

"May he (Varuna) chastise the enemy who has pierce 
my heart." 1-24-3 

" I pray to you for long life " 1-24 i 

" May the king set us at liberty." i 24-1 

" Unfasten from above, O Varuna, the upper cords thi 
bind us down and the lower ones from below. Loosen ah 
the ties in the middle. We shall then, O thou son of Adit 
live sinless without breaking thy vows." » i-24'2 

The above extracts show that those who were thi 
lamenting and asking for mercy did noV. Vt\ovj \.\v^ ^o<i%^^ 
They only besought him for cWmetvcy \^\vo \}cve> vVo^ 
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could release them. It is therefore clear that these lamen- 
tations arose from the parties of the Adevas (no-gods) who 
were subjected to the cruellest torture when imprisoned by 
their enemies. 

The enemies and their houses were burnt down in 
retaliation : — 

"They (the Angiras) made fire with their own hands 
and . hurled it on to the hills (the hill forts of the Panis), for 
the destroying fire was not there before."— 2-24-7. 

" Thou hast burnt to ashes the robber captured from 
the land of the Z?^v^^."— 1-33-7. 

Jealousy and envy brought about a difference in the 
customs and usages of the opposing parties. I would trace 
the different modes of writing from right to left and from left 
to right to the mutual enmity of the Devas and the Adevas 
— the latter writing from right to left and the former from 
left to right. The Panis as traders had learnt early the art 
of writing for which the Devas disliked them. Even the 
Vedas remained unwritten for many centuries and continued 
as Srutis being committed to memory and thus handed 
down from generation to generation. From an aversion to 
writing^ anything written was scorned or ridiculed as after 
the fashion of the Panis or Panisads. Panisad would appear 
to be the Greek name for Pani. Hence the name •* U-Pani- 
sad " oV^^Upanisad^^ derived from a dislike to writing. In 
very m?iny riks the term "U" or '*Uh'* has an interjectional 
use and is expressive of an emotion of pain or scorn. I 
think the word Upanisad (Upanisfiad) is born of scorn for 
the Panis. It is remarkable that the derivation of this 
word Upanishad is not yet satisfactorily traced A reference 
to the authorities extant will bear me out. 



THE DATE OF THE PANIK WAR. 

On the date of the Great YVvcEtvxcx^xv^^x ^^'^^^n^^'^^ 
primitive history of man, tot tVve a^e c^l W^ ^xv<;\^\>N^ ^n^^^^s^"^" 
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tion of the world must count from that date. It would s 
present appear that history has not recorded any evei 
earlier than this war, and as our early civilisation is mainl 
related to the Panis and their times, the date of this wj 
must be a very important factor in our researches. 

I hold with the Panis that they were the first of tt 
civilised nations of the earth. If they were the first to sc 
the light of civilisation, they did also, under the guidanc 
of Providence, spread that light among various peoples i 
the ancient world ; in fact they carried it from one countr 
into another either to be expelled in the end or to merg 
themselves in the nationality of the people with whom the 
came in contact. 

The Panis had colonies in Afghanistan, Persia, Arabii 
Turkey, Egypt and Greece, and their supremacy gaine 
ground in one when it declined in another. It will b 
enough for me to say for the present that facts are on recon 
which conclusively prove that the Panis at least visited a 
these countries for purposes of trade and they introduce 
India to other ancient countries of the world in those days. 

Many are the adherents of the theory propounded b 
the Western scholars that from Central Asia the Aryan 
migrated to India and the other countries. It is not easy t 
determine exactly who these Aryans were. I am incline 
to think that originally there was no nation bearing tha 
name. The word as used in some of the riks of the Ri 
Veda does not appear to refer to any particular nation. Th 
word "Aryan" came to be used after the Phoenician Wai 
It is probable that the Angiras and their aUies were give: 
that name for their agricultural pursuits. This would nulli 
fy the theory of their migration from Central Asia, Aft6 
the Great War the survivors of the rival parties who wei! 
left together formed into a new nation under the name <j 
the Aryans. The word Asura has been repeatedly used 
the Rig Veda, and I have already sVvovjtv eU^vjlvere thi 
Assyria was named after th^m to det\ol^ X\\^ coxxt^xV >iN 
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lived in. After the war a branch of the great Asura clan 
passed over into Asia Minor and founded Assyria. In 
India they as well as their country had been known by the 
name of Asura This leads me to conclude that it was 
from India and not from Central Asia that the Aryans 
migrated into different lands using the trading ships of the 
Panis in th6ir travels— a conclusion which dispenses with 
the theory of their migration overland also. 

The Phoenician ships sailed from the coasts of India and 
enteted direct the Mediterranean Sea through the Strait 
of Suez, for in those remote days Suez was a strait and not 
an isthmus as it afterwards became through the silting up of 
the channel. The subsequent closure of the passage not 
only broke off the communication between the East and the 
West but also separated the Panis inhabiting the two quar- 
ters. Hence it was that long afterwards India appeared as a 
dream land to the ancient .Greeks and other nations. The 
Panik War had taken place long before the strait of Suez was 
closed. That Suez was originally a strait wifl be evidenced 
by the facts here adduced. The present isthmus is sandy, 
which shows that there was a time when it formed part of 
the sea. Geology will bear testimony to this. The follow- 
ing extracts also support my view : 

"From hence inland to Heliopolis the country of Egypt 
is a spacioiA plain, which, though without water, and on a 
declivity, is a rich and sandy soil." 

Herodotus. Book II, Chap. VII. 

Again : — 

"The greater part of the country (Egypt) described 
above, as I was informed by the priests, ( and my own 
observation induced me to be of the same opinion ) has been 
ia gradual acquisition to the inhabitants. The country above 
Memphis,,between the hills before mentioned^ seems former- 
ly to have been an arm of the sea.*' 

HelippoUs forms the basis oi \.Yie %t^%x. ^^Vd. ^\ SNor^^^ 
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in Egypt. To the east and the west of Heliopolis the soil 
is soft and clayey which conclusively proves that it has been 
formed by the alluvia of the Nile and that the cities of 
Heliopolis and Memphis stood in the olden days on the 
shores of the sea. It is therefore patent that the entire* 
land to the east and the west in a line from Heliopolis to < 
Memphis ^as under the sea, the Mediterranean and the Red j 
Seas being connected together by the Strait of Suez.^ In i 
support of this I quote Prof. Pococke who says, '*The soil of I 
Egypt, except what it has received from the overflowing of : 
the Nile, is naturally sandy, it is full of nitre and salt.*' 

I am further confirmed in my statement by Pro^i 
Larcher, for he says : — 

''If it be true, all the country from Memphis to the sea 
must have been formerly a gulf of the Mediteranean parallel 
to the Arabian gulf, the land must have been raised up littb 
and little from a deposit of the mud which the waters of*^ 
the Nile carry away with them." 

All this wo&ld show that there was a time when Sues 
was under water through which the Phoenician vessels sailed 
to the Mediterranean, and Heliopolis was an important 
port of the Panis. It was when Suez was a branch of the 
sea with Heliopolis on it, or before that age even, that the 
great Phoenician war broke out. The union between Ihe 
east and the west broke off as Suez turned into «i«isthmus* 

The Strait of Suez had nearly silted up when Moses 
crossed the Red Sea and the Israelites— the last of the 
Panis— safely passed over the shallow water. Accordinj 
to many Moses flourished two thousand years before Christ, 
and it must have taken two thousand years more for Sues 
to have filled up. The fact that Heliopolis had then fallen 
into decay before the growing fame of Memphis, woulc 
support this theory. It is said that Menes, the» first kin| 
of Memphis, founded the city more than four thousannj 
years before Christ, and according to the Greeks the g 
of the name of Helios reigned in Egypt long bffore 
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date extending over a period of about fourteen thousand 
years. There can be no doubt that these rulers of HeliopoHs, 
the so called gods Helios, were none other than the Panis 
of old. HeliopoHs therefore must have fallen into ruins at 
least four thousand, if not six thousand years before Christ 

It should be noted here that HeliopoHs was the cradle 
of the Egyptian civilisation of which the Panis were un- 
doubtedly the originators. 

According to the Western scholars the Rig Veda was 
composed in 2000 B. C. As I have already shown the 
Phoenician war to have taken place in 4000 B.C., the Rig 
Veda may safely be assumed to have been composed about 
that time. It should be remembered that the great Book 
took many years to compile and it is not improbable that a 
number of the Suktas were composed in 4000 B. C. I 
would even say that the Pauranic or Poetic Age began two 
thousand years before Christ. It is not therefore unlikely 
that the historical part of the Rig Veda was anterior to the 
Pauranic age by another two thousand years. Mr. Tilak, 
the well known Mahratta scholar, has, in explaining the 
astronomical import of a particular Sukta^ demonstrated 
that th^ Rig Veda was composed six or seven thousand 
years before Christ. The Phoenician war, as recorded in the 
Rig Veda, may therefore be referred to a date at least six or 
seven thouscTnd years before the Christian era, if not earlier. 



CONCLUSION. 

With a few words more I shall conclude the subject. 
In every nation or race, old or new, civilised or uncivilised, 
war-songs* have been handed down from generation to gene- 
ration. The small stock of songs that the wild hill tribes 
possess is only a collection of war-songs Colonel Todd's 
history of Rajasthan is based on such songs. In fact the 
songs of, Bkdts or eulogists, so well knowcv m tWa c^m^Xx^ ^ 
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were current even in the Vedic age, and I have no hesitate 
in affirming that in war-songs and songs of victory the Ri 
Veda had its origin, at least they form the bulk of the gr< 
work. The old war songs of ancient India composed tl 
true Rig Veda and many other songs on various subjecl 
came to be added to them subsequently. The Rig Veda 
thus not a collection of hymns and anthems but of wj 
songs recording the primitive history of the world. It •mal 
therefore be concluded that the first history of each natioij 
or race of man began with war songs. ■ 

I have in the previous section already mentioned thJ 
city of Heliopolis of Egypt, In Greek "Heliopolis'* meatil 
"the city of the sun." In India also there was an ancient cit]| 
of that name which would appear to have belonged to somi 
family of the Panis. A city or town in those days wouM 
be named after the family or clan that inhabited, it, and sd 
the clan of the Heliopolis named their towns after their own 
wherever they went. This I conclude from the name Ilibli 
which occurs in the Rig Veda, the word being only anothei 
form of Heliopolis. All the towns of the name of Heliopol^ 
— in India, in Egypt,or elsewhere— were founded by thi 
Ilibis. f 

Modern Morea in Greece had for its ancient name Pelo 
ponnesus which I think originally meant palli or residenc 
of the Panis. That Greece was not unknown to^tfie peopl 
of ancient India has been very ably shown by Prof : Pc 
cocke in his work "India in Greece." In fact the fame c 
India was carried throughout the ancient world by sud 
races as the Ilibis, the Panis, the Bals, the Asuras ani 
others. 

If may be safely affirmed that Balkh, Baalbek and othe 

ancient cities bearing similar names were founded by th 

Bals. We know from the Rig Veda itself that the nort! 

west of ancient India was inhabited by these races wh 

used to fight amongst themselves. TVv^TSA^^N^di^ \^ 'Ccv^-^ 

fore not only a history of at\c\et\t \tvd\^ >ovx\. ol ^^ ^^ 
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ancient world, and so the whole hutiiati' race Is interested 
in its correct and proper ejtposition. And as mbreJ H^t is 
thrown on the subject new truths will be discovered lit the 
various branches of hutnan knowledge. For this pu'rp/o^e 
it is necessaf y that the greiit '. work shoUld ht tranislktedin 

the different languages oJF the world. 

* • 

When in the old days the isthmus' ' of Siiez was a strait 
connecting the Red Sea with the Mediterranean not only 
was there an exchange of merchandise bbtween the countries 
on either side but also of thoughts and ' experiences. With 
the closing up of the passage siieh exchange ceased ahd the 
nations and races grew up independently each ih " hs own 
way, the western nations making r^pid progress in material 
prosperity and the eastern in spiritual. Many centuries after 
Suez has again been opened up to renew the lost connection 
between the east and the west to' fulfil the purposes of a 
beneficent Providence. 

As B/tdts or eulogists in the present days sing in praise 
of heroes and dynasties so in the old days the Rig Veda 
was sung by the Rishis Or sages and the assembled people 
heard with rapture the glories of their forefathers. In 
explanation of the discontinuance of the Vedic songs and 
psalms in India I can only say what I myself think on the 
subject. In many places of the Rig Veda mention is made 
of bovine- fubd which the antagonists of the Panis were 
in the habit of taking. I am not sure if the word go 
at first meant cattle generally, but it is certain' that subse 
quently it represented the cows only. And it is easy to 
conceive how the study of the Rig Veda came to be inter- 
dicted as containing obnoxious passages when cow-killing 
was considered a great sin— at least in the Pfl«r^«/V age. 
In fact the Rig Veda fell into disuse with the introduction 
of the worship of the cow, nay the unfortunate householder 
who dared to possess the work was cursed to death Ctc^vev 
thunder and lightning. T\\e tesuXx. v^^s VV^N. -^"^ ^^^"^ "^^"^ 
only the, .doomed Rig Veda,bul tVve etvWx^ N^e^^'s. S^^ 
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oblivion leaving behind only an unshaken veneration for 
them in the minds of the people of the country. 

Professor Sergi holds that the ancient civilisation of 
Europe is derived from the coasts of Africa and he does not 
accept the theory that the Aryan civilisation was the first 
and most ancient in the scale. I believe I have been able 
to show in this examination of the Rig Veda — which is a 
repository of facts and not fiction— that it was not from 
Central Asia, as is ordinarily supposed, but from India— the 
land of the Ilibis, the Panis, the Asuras, the Angiras and 
others — that the light of civilisation spread far and wide to; 
wake up the whole world to progress and enlightenment. 

TH£ END. 



APPENDIX. 



I, 

The Phoenicians derived their name from Phoenicia, 
meaning the inhabitants of Phoenicia. The diphthong oe 
in the word shows that with the sound of o (as in ^rdei^ it 
should read as Ph5nicia, and with the sound of ^ as Phenicia. 
It is thus clear that by some the word was pronounced as 
PhSnicia and by others as Phenicia, and Ph5nicia had its 
origin in Phonis. The pronunciation of P and Ph are so 
closely allied that it is not unoften that the one takes the 
place of the other. Ph is P hard. The conclusion therefore 
IS that Pdnis is only a different form of Phdnis^ and the 
Pants of old were known as the Phoenicians in later days. 
In fact the word Phoenician has sprung from the word Pants 
which was the original name of the race. The country 
inhabited by the Pants came to be known as Pdnis/ or 
P^«iW»— transformed into Phonicia or Phoenicia, and as 
time went on the inhabitants of Phoenicia were called 
Phoenicians instead of Pants, 

The word Panic or Punic is also derived from the word 
Panis. It is therefore clear that those who had been known 
as Panis in ancient India, were even after their settlement 
fn Phoenicia, called Punic by the Indo-Aryans and the 
Romans. And this again leads to the further conclusion 
that the Suktas in the Vedas relating to the Panis or Panih 
were composed long before the settlement of the race in 
Phoenicia. The Western scholars admit that the Phoenicians 
traded with India, but this was many years after the compo- 
sition of the Vedas and not before. 
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II. : 

Two eminent scholars of the day have already expressed 
their opinion on the subject of this treatise regarding tbj 
historical aspect of the Vedas. I append them below ai 
they may encourage others like me in this interesting study^ 

I. Translation of a letter in Bengali addressed to thi 
author by Mr. R. C. Dutt, C.I.E., late a member of thi 
Indian Civil Service : — 

I have read your essay on the Panic War, I am gIa/( 
to see the scholarship and research you have brought to beai 
on the subject. . j 

I see nothing improbable in the theory that there was j 
race called Pdni or Panis^ that the Indian Aryans -SQizfij 
their cows, and that many of the Suktas of the Rig VcA 
were composed to record historical events. In fact yoi^l 
exposition seems more plausible than that of Prof. |Eui| 
Muller. But I am unable to decide which of these A«r4 
expositions is correct : indeed I cannot say if it is posidblf 
to come to a decision on the subject after so many thou^aoi 
years. . . . , 

To what nation or race did the Pants belong, if thi| 
were really men ? You say they were Phoenicians. A goci 
many proofs are wanted before the statement can be ai 
cepted. That the Phoenicians always came to ancient Indi 
by the land route : that they quarrelled ancT fought wi( 
the Indian Aryans, and that the latter knew them as Pa$iii 
or, that the Phoenicians have in their own works mentiom 
the Aryans living on the banks of the Indus-rthese a 
conclusions which require to be amply demonstrated. : 
do not say that your theory is a groundless orne, but st;! 
it is only a theory for the present. Hundreds of hill trib 
inhabited Afghanistan, and it is not improbable that th| 
quarrelled with the Indian Aryans for cattle (cows)»f-a| 
that some of them were referred to as the Pants ia 
Suktas of the Vedas. 

/ cannot accept your meaning of the word Sftram&jj 
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correct. It may be taken to mean the D^wn even if the 
word Pani signifies some hill tribe or a trading people-*- 
•At dawn of day the Ai;yan$.(liB<j;pvercd the concealed cows 
and recovered them with the help of Indra.! 

There can however be no doubt that the word go means 
cows if your interpretatipn.'Pf the word Pani be correct. 

' Sd. ROMESH .CHUNDER DUTT ; 

May /, jgo2i 

[The Phoenicians dwelt in some part of Afghanistan 
long before they colonised Phoenicia, and the wars described 
in the Vedas refer to those days. Defeated in those wars 
or for some other reasons they migrated westwards and ' 
founded the colony of Phcftnicia. Or it may be that Phoeni- 
cia was their principal colony in those remote Vedic days, 
and after their defeat in the wars referred to in the sacred 
books they removed there for good. Mr. Dutt's suggestion, 
therefore, that the Phoenicians came to India by land, is 
not borne out by my conclusions. — Author.] 

2. The following appeared in the columns of the Indian 
Mirror (Calcutta), of the 22nd May 1902, from the pen of 
the eminent Sanscrit scholar Prof. Satis Chandra Acharya 
Vidyabhusan M. A. of the Presidency College (Calcutta) : — 

"It was i^early ten years ago that I marked with surprise 
several passages in the Rig Veda (as for instance, in Mandala 
VI, Sukta S3) where the word P^^i repeatedly occurred. 
Looking into the commentary of Sayanacharya, I found 
the word Pani interpreted as Vanij\ a merchant. In the 
Chapter on Unddi suffixes in Paninfs Sanskrit Grammar, 
the word Vanij was found to be derived from the root Pan. 
I then suspected that the word Pani^ meaning a merchant 
and occurring in the Rig Veda, might refer to the Phoenician 
race. Eventually I gave expression to the fact in several 
places, and lately in the introduction to my edition of 
Kachchayana's Pali Grammar. I expressed my view on the 
subject '^ith great diffidence. Now I am vtitv %V^d V.^ ^xv^ 
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my view confirmed by our learned friendi Babu Rajeswar 
Gupta, Head Master of The Rangpore Normal School, and 
Editor of Anjali, who has published a long and interesting 
article on the subject in the Chaitra number of his journal. 
The article is an admirable one and is a product of deep 
researches into the Vedic literature. It reflects great credit 
on the scholarship of the writer and has brought to light 
some very important facts of earliest history." 

* * ♦ 1^ 
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OFI&TZONS OIT THE BOOS. 



♦ ♦ ♦ I shall study the charming little book together with 

ay pupils with great interest. 

Prof: P. Deussen,t 

Kiel, Germany. 

13_5_05. 



I return you my best thanks for sending me your very 
nteresting little book on the Rigveda which I have read with 
yreat pleasure. I agree with you in the principle (historical 
nterpretation) but I cannot follow you in the details. 

I wish you would give us more treatises of the same kind, 

or it has always been my opinion that India principally is for 

-he Indians. 

(Hon'ble Prof: Dr) V. FausboU,. 

Copenhagen, Denmark. 

20—5—05. 

Please accept my ackowledgements for your interesting 
)ooklet on the Rigveda. « « • 

(Lt. Col.) L. A. Waddell,. (L. L. D. I. M. S.) 

London, England. 
8—5—05. 

• » * I have read your book with greatest interest ad- 
liring the -diiigence and ingenuity with which you are dig- 
n. up history from the Rigveda. * ik » 

(Hon'ble) A. Barth,. 
Paris, France. 
22—5—05. 

Pray accept my best thanks for your little book entitled 
Che Rigveda a history". It is a good thing to endeavour to 
:tract as much history as possible from so old and im- 
)rtant a work as the Rigveda. « « « 

A. Macdonell,. (Ph. D.) 

Professor of Sanskrit, Oxford University. 

7_5_Q5, 
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♦ ♦ ♦ I have no opinion of my own on vedic topics, bfl 
I always f eeled strongly disinclined to adopt all the mythok 
gical conclusions of MaxMuller. It is quite certain that ther 
is in the Rigveda a complicate mixing of historical event 
and legend^-ry traditions. So far I agree with you. 

Lewis de la Vallee,. 
Professor at the University of Ghent. 

24—5—05. 



♦ • * No doubt a certain number of the hymns of tL 
Rigveda are legendary or even historical ; but these are i 
very small minority. I cannot see that the presence of sucl 
hymns invalidates the natural view that the Rigveda as t 
whole is a book of praise. 

C. Bendall,. 
Professor of Sanskrit, Cambridge. 

6—5—05. 



♦ • * My own opinion is that there is not sufficient evi- 
dence in the Rigveda to justify the very far-reaching conclu- 

clusions at which you arrive. 

E. I. Rapson,. 

British Museum, London. 

13—5—05.^ 



» ♦ ♦ I perused the book and found it to contain mnci 
that is original and deserving of careful attentiiJli. " We oaghl 
to be all obliged to you for the production. 

Sarada Charan Mitra,. (Justice) 
Calcutta High Court. 
13_4_05. 



• ♦ * I have read it with much pleasure. The qnestioi! 
you raise is a highly interesting one ; but your theory reqnirej 
further proof before it is generally accepted. j 

(Sir) Gooroo Das Banerjee (Kt. M. A, D. L.) 
Calcutta, 30th January 1905. 

♦ ♦ ♦ The researches of Babu "R^ki^eftwBuT Q^w^XStt ix^siSu^ 
quite clear that the Panis formed a xace m^iJa. ^\LO^IL^^^ft « 
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• 

Indu- Aryans had a fight. It is quite legitimate to theorise 

about the identity of this race and though the theory in this 

respect of Babu Bajeswar Gupta may not be conclusive that 

it is worthy of every consideration does not admit of doubt. 

« • • 

The researches of Babu Rajeswar Gupta are quite original 

and they will do credit to any scholar. 

Purnendu Narayan Singha (M. A. B. L.) 

Bankipur, 5th June 1905. 

« • • The Rigveda a history which I have read with in- 
terest and pleasure. 

R. T. H. Griffith,. (Ph. D.) 

Late Principal, Benares College. 
Kotagiri, 5th June 1905. 

Babu Rajeswar Gupta's brief history of 'T^he Rigveda*' 
shows a certain amount of patient and original research. He 
attempts to prove that the Phoenicians had their earliest home 
in India and were driven out only after a fierce and bloody 
struggle. ^T^he Rigveda" he says, "is therefore not a poem only 
but a history describing these and other wars*. The Essay 
affords food for reflection. 

The EngisAman, Saturday, March 18, 1905. 

The*Rigveda — ^A History by Rajeswar Gupta. 
* * * 

The*au&ior has interpreted the Rigveda in a way altogether 

original and fruitful of useful results. To be able to dig up the 

valuable treasures buried in the sacred books of the East is not 

an easy task. The patient and successful researches of the 

author have entitled him to the gratitude of all antiquarians 

and particularly the Hindus. We recommend the book under 

notice to the reading public. 

The Hindu Patriot, Monday March 13, 1905. 

The Rigveda — ^A History by Rajeswar Gupta. 
*• • His studies and inveatigatioii^Sxi^i^CL^^^^^^st^^^s^^^ 

commendable* -vc^in^ 

FAe Amrita Bazar Patrxka, 'lue^^a^i^^l "^^ ^^^ 
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The Rigveda — ^A History Our friend Babu Bajeswar 

Gupta's interesting pamphlet on the Rigveda as a history, 
indicates that, in imitation of the example of Western scholars, 
the study of higher criticism of our religious books has been 
pursued with vigour by our countryman and is making im- 
portant developments. • ♦ • The theory is a novel one 
and needs confirmation by the more renowned authorities on 
the subject. The appendix contains a letter from the pen of 
Mr. R. C. Dutt who seems sympathise with the writer.^^ 
The Unity & the Minister. May 7, 1905. 
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The Rigveda — ^A History by Rajeswar Gupta. 
* -x- * * 

There can not be a second opinion that the subject de- 
serves the most careful study of all oriental scholars, as if it 
is proved that the Rigveda s ia history then our distant fore- 
fathers can be absolved from the charge of not keeping an 
account of what happened among them. But we content our- 
selves by quoting Mr R. C. Dutt's opinion on the question 
and humbly reminding our friend, the author, that we expect 
much light from him on the old as well as the new ^^Veda" 
for the redemption of humanity. 

The World and the New Dispensation, May 14, 1909. 






The Rigveda — ^A History by Rajeswar Gupta, . 

•X- * * 

We trust these statements will be fully and impartially 
discussed by the scholars of the East and the West, and Babu 
Rajeswar Gupta will devote more time and thought to substanti- 
ate them with more proofs and researches. The mastery of facts 
and the wise handling of the* \. with the stamp of originality 
and deep thought which he feas displayed in this little paper 
bids fair to put him into the front rank of the antiquairians and 
philologists, and we only hope that iie will %& spared {o4?onti 
nue bia noble work. [Remarka on the original essay*] 

The East, A-ipxilV^, \Wa. 
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